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ABSTRACT 

Value orientations measured through status 
orientations were analyzed in an attempt to predict which 
participants in a training relocation proc,ram stay in the receiving 
community and on the job in an aircraft industry. Data were t^keh 
from a study of the occupational and personal adjustment of 
retrained- relocated workers and their families. Mexican American 
workers from the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas were trained to be 
aircraft assemblers for 4 weeks near their homes and then were 
relocated about 500 njiles away to wofk. Personal interviews were 
obtained from 46 relocatees and from 44 selected relocatees who left 
their jobs and returned home. Three categories of xelccateet were 
identified: stayers, returnees, and terminals or those who had quit - 
but had not been interviewed after their termination. Results 
indicated that there may be a unique set of values associating 
certain classes of jobs and that these led to successful worker 
adjustment into similar situations, that anticipatory so<iializaticn 
was important in the adjustment process, and that educational 
orientations were important in placement while social orientations 
seemed vital to relocation. (Author/PS) 
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ABSTRACT 



value orientations of Retrained- Relocated Mexican-Americans 

(December 1971) 
Michael Charles Kleibrink, B.S. Texas A&M University 
Directed by: Dr. David C. Ruesink 

n m an atten5,t to predict which participants in a training 
relocation program stay in the receiving con««nity land on the job 
in an aircraft industry, the value orientations as measured 
through status orientations were analyzed in a post-factum analy- 
sis. The major proposition discussed was that successful re- 
locatees will be more likely to subscribe to the universal- 
achievement value pattern than those relocatees who return to 
their sending community while the returnees will be more likely 
than stayers to follow a particularistic-as^criptive pattern set. 

The data used in this analysis were taken from a study of 
the occupational and personal adjustment of retrained-relocated 
workers and their families. Under a MDTA contract, 684 men from 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas (Cameron, Willacy, Hidalgo 
and Starr Counties) were trained for four weeks in South Texas 
near their home to be aircraft assemblers; they were then re- 
located about 500 miles away in the Dallas-Fort Worth area where 
they began work for Vaught Aeronautics Division of Ling-Temco- 
Vought (LTV). Personal interviews were obtained from 46 re- 
locatecH who moved during May 1968 and Cron. 44 nelectiul 
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relocatees who left the Dallas area and returned to South Texas. 

Pour basic elements were used to determine the relocatees value 
orientations: occupational orientations, educational orientations, 
social orientations, and the hierarchical ordering of three social 
objects (occupation, education, and family) on an eight item rank- 
order scale. Three categories of relocatees were identified: stay- 
ers, those who were still on the job at LTV on June 1, 1970; return- 
ees, those relocatees who were located in the sending coniminity after 
quitting their job at LTV; and terminals, those relocatees who had 
quit their job at LTV before June 1, 1970, but who had not been 
interviewed after their termination. Cumulative frequency distri- 
butions of each of the latter two classes was compared against the 
stayer class for each of the four elements described above using a 
Kolwogorov Smimov goodness of fit test. Each of the four coi^idnents 
were then evaluated separately. 

Results indicate that stayers occupational orientations are not 
higher than returnees but follow a consistent pattern of occupations 
quite similar to the job to which they relocated. Returnees, on the 
otherhand, tended to hold occupational orientations quite different 
from the LTV job. Educational orientations of stayers were found to 
be significantly higher than those of returnees. Few differences 
were found in the social orientations of stayers and returnees, but 
those returnees questioned did rank family higher than occupatioa 
and education while stayers ranked it lower, as predicted. Analysis 



of eight point hierarchy scores , however, indicaCed that more stay- 
ers than returnees had a very low ^core indicating strong exiphasis 
on the. family and little to occupation or education. 

The author concludes that there may be a unique set of values 
associating certain classes of jobs and that these values lead to 
successful adjustment of workers into similar job situations. The 
author also concludes that anticipatory socialization plays a major 
role in the adjustment of one conmualty situation to another. The 
data used in this thesis are not sufficient to evaluate the value 
framework presented. Implications for policy makers are, huwever, 
evident in that workers should be put in work situations that are 
familiar to them if possible. Educational orientations are important 
in placing trainees into programs while social orientations still 
seem vital to relocation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



" There will probably never be a time when there are no inequali- 
ties in the American work system (Weiss and Riesman, 1966). The 
constant changing of our economic structure will require constant 
changing of the work structure. Changes in the demand for certain 
goods or services will require reorientation and often physical move- 
ment of part of .the work force. Unequal development of different 
segments of the society will create a high demand for labor in the 
more progressive areas while those that develop more slowly will have 
an overabundance of manpower. 

in the past, these inequalities have resulted in a great deal 
of physical movement by the population of this nation. Almost twenty- 
eight million people in the United States migrated to a different 
county between 1955 and 1960 (United States Census, 1960a). Indeed, 
Hruch of this movement occurs between rural and urban places: a net 
of about twenty-two million people moved from rural to urban places 
in the 1940's and 1950's (Maitland and Knebel, 1968). Rapidly devel- 
oping technology has pushed many young people out of agriculture 
related occupations into the large cities where unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs are supposed to be more plentiful. Bishop (1967) sug- 
gests that one million people per year moved off farms in the 1950's. 



ihTTormat and citations of this thesis follow those of the 

American Sociological Review. 



Many rural-urban migrants probably find jobs relatively soon 
after they arrive in the city, but many more never find jobs at all, 
or find only subsistence level jobs. Lack of knowledge about job 
opportunities is one of the major reasons for the poor adjustment 
between rural and urban labor markets (Heady, 1949). Eighty-five 
percent of the manual workers in one New England community .were found 
to have discovered their job through random selection or chance 
personal contacts (Reynolds and Shister, 1949). 

Manpower Policy in the United States 

In the early 1960's the federal government committed itself to 
the development of an active manpower policy. The major goal of this 
policy was to be the conservation of this nation's manpower. This 
meant raising the level of competence of the labor force to meet the 
needs of rapidly developing technology; matching workers to jobs that 
were available; developing jobs where excess labor occurred; and mov- 
ing workers to where jobs were plentiful. 

Worker relocation has always been an economic tool. "It has 
repeatedly been used by those managers who are clever enough to know 
how to use it when they needed it," (Blue, 1969). It has not been 
used recently as a tool for public use primarily because of feared 
political consequences. In 1965, however, a demonstration mobility 
program was approved because there were many areas with high unemploy- 
ment rates and many underemployed workers who are willing to relocate 
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but lacked the facilities to make the move. Most unemployed and 
underemployed people do not have sufficient funds to move their 
families any great distance. 

While some of the workers who were relocated were able to adjust 
to their new home, many could not cope with the problems of their new 
■ situation. Regardless of the success of these programs, geographic 
mobility among certain segments of our society's population is in- 
evitable. It is imperative then that a model be developed which will 
aid policy makers in coordinating all forms of labor relocation. 

The purpose of this thesis is to develop a model based on value 
orientations which can be used as a predictor of successful geographic 
mobility.- The model will, furthermore, be used in a post factum 
analysis of information gathered on a small group of relocated workers 
in Texas. Mare precisely the relation of occupational, educational, 
and family orientations to geographic mobility will be analyzed. 



The LTV Project 



In Texas much of the unemployment problem is concentrated near 
the Mexican border. In 1966 the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas^ 
had an average unemployment rate greater than 6.0 percent while the 
rest of the state was enjoying relative prosperity (the Dallas- Fort 
worth area, for example, had a 2.5 percent rate for that same period) 
according to the U. S. Department of Labor (1967). 

' '"%,7i is ^hu region from BrovmsviUe to Kio ^r,^"'^" City contain- 
ing CaieiL! wmacy! Hidalgo, and Starr Counties (See Figure 1). 
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under incentives offered by the 1965 «anp<»er Act, Vought 
Aeronautics Division of Llng-Ie^o-Vought d-IV) decided that a 
modular training unit - a school te^orarily estahXished in a locality 
of high unemployment - was the solution to its manpower needs. At 
the suggestion of the Texas Employment Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of ^loyment Security, the unit ..s locatedYn the Rio^ande 
valley of Texas (See Figure 1). A program was developed to train 
750 men. as aircraft assemblers in the Valley, then relocate them to 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area to worK at ITVs plant in Grand Frairie. 
About 90 percent of this group were Hexican^Americans. 

Actually three training centers were set up - at HarUngen, 
^Allen. and Rio Grande City. A class of fifteen men were started 
at «S of tre-cStSrs-each weeU and lasted four weeUs. Workers were 
instructed in sheet metal wor.' including drilling holes, shooting 
.ivets, and measuring sheet metal to be cut. In addition, the men 
.ere counseled about what to expect in their new comity. Ihey 
were shown slides of potential housing and other Interesting facts 
about the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 

During this four-weeK period each trainee received a subsistence 

^xican-Amarican '^^^.f'^fZ'l.^ « oS:«o. 

those persons of Mexican or SP»ijh „e used inter- 

ipanisk Americans, Mexicans, Spanish Surn»^^^J bibliography of 
cLngeably to designate this S'"""- ^"^/(tjS) . 
Studies of Mexican-Americans, see Saldana u» I 
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weeks of formal training the worker and his family moved to the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area. Upon arrival in Grand Prairie each worker repotted 
to the Texas Employment Commission (TEC) to collect an allowance to . 
offset the cost of moving and be shown possible housing. TEC attempt- 
ed to offer eacn worker a selection of potential housing but usually 
were able only to locate a couple of alternatives. 

After getting settled each man reported to LTV where he received 
eight weeks of on-the-job training. During this time each worker was 
paid $2.38 or more per hour. In addition, with funds from the con- 
tract LTV provided three counselors to aid the worker and his family 
with any crisis that might arise in the worker's new community. 

Six hundred and eighty-four (684) workers were trained and re- 
located during the fifty-two weeks thit the program was operating. 
Ninety^three (93) percent of the group remained on the job at LTV 
for the first sixty days, and fifty-five (55) percent of the re- 
locatees were still working for LTV on June 1, 1970. The North 
Carolina Mobility Project, a similar demonstration program, claims 
one year retention rates from 33 to 50 percent (Davis, 1966). Even 
though some of those who terminated from the program stayed in the 
Dallas area (the receiving community) or moved to some other metro- 
politan center, some of the workers who left their jobs returned to 
the sending community to live. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR RESEARCH 



Before worker relocation programs can be used on any large-scale 
basis, some means must be developed for projecting which individuals 
will relocate successfully and which will eventually return to th:.ir 
old home regretting ever having left, m this, section a conceptual 
scheme for analyzing the relationship between successful geographic 
mobility and value orientations will be developed from an action 
frame of reference. Much of the scheme will be derived from Parsons 
(1951) and a framework for analyzing status orientations of youth 
developed by Kivlesky (1966) and used extensively by Ohlendorf (1967) 

and Juarez (1968). 

The attempt to restructure existing conditions within the labor 
markets of two geographic areas form an action system. The minimum 
essential elements of such a system are an actor and a social object. 
The actor element can be any acting unit such as an organization, 
• an institution, or a single person. Since each of these groups are 
composed of individuals, the unit of observation will be the singular 
person. The actor for this analysis will be the individual parti- 
cipant in a labor mobility program. 

social objects vary in kind and level. Some objects are 
individuals, some are status positions and some are social systems, 
certain of each type are primarily a source of ascribed identifi- 
cation. TWO such objects at the system level of analysis include 
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community of residence origin and family. Other objects, especially 
status positions such as occupation and education provide achieved 
identification. When grouped together the various social objects 
define a structured situation (Figure 2). 



Job 

Family 

Education System 
Coi^nity 





Socially 




Structured 




Situation 



0. <;ocial Object - <^r....^^y structured Situation 
Value Orientations 

The relationship between the actor and social objects is defined 
by value orientations (Parsons, 1967). A value orientations, accord- 
ing to Rokeach (1969:160) "is a single belief that transcendentally 
guides actions and judgments across specific objects and situations, 
and beyond immediate goals to more ultimate end-states of existence." 
value orientations define the relationship between the actor and 
several social objects composing a situation. Thus, value orienta- 
tions define the meaning that a particular situation will have for 
the actor (Figure 3). 



Actor 



Value Orientations 



Situation 
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Pf,^.«-orn Variables 

, -entatlons are differentiated b. Parsons (1951) « ter^ 
value orientations dtc 

, alternatives called pattern variables. The 
of a- set of aichototnous alternative 

^ ^® , =£ each dichotomy before 

actor must choose between the two .elements of 

„4ne There are five pattern variable 
the object has determinate meaning. There 

the oDjec nosiv (1) affectivity vs. 

A-r,^ to Parsons and Shils (195J.;. ^'■f » 
dichots according to Parso ..Hectlve^orientation, 

1 • ^-v ^2^ self-orientation vs Collective 
-ffective-neutrality, W ^ 

(4) universalism vs. particularism, 

(3) specificity vs. diffuseness, (4) unlv 

and (5) achievement vs. ascription. 

, . .he pattern variable choices tend to cluster. 
While several of the pattern v 

f the pattern variables aniversalistic-achievement 
the combinations of the pattern 

. ^Fteure 4) define principle types of 
and particularistic-ascription (Figure 4) 

.068^ The universalistic-achievement pattern 
communities (Juarez. 1968). The 

aef.es orientations co^n to ^ern Industrial - 
relations are ..ed . fo™^. -rsonal. le.Ustlc o..ec led. 
„,,^..ed. and onlversal codes and standards C« 

„HUt. to the actor. In sue. co™.nltles prl^r, concern .s 

A material »ealth. Investments 
such objects as one's 30b. «,ney. and arterial 
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Actor- 



Universal Achievement 
Pattern 

Other Pattern Variables 

Particularistic Ascrip'tive 
Pattern 



Modern 
y. Industrial 
Comrnunities 



Traditional 
*> Agrarian 
Communities 



Fi gure 4. Pattern Variables and Communities 
The particularistic-ascriptive pattern type describes more 
traditional communities. Social relationships in these conrmnities 
are guided by particular positions that the relational object 
(usually another person) occupies. The persons ascribed identity 
takes precedence over what he may achieve through his own efforts. 
AS such, social relationships are often maintained at the expense 
of individual achievements. 

At the community level of analysis, the pattern variables define 
the end points of a continuum. The universal- achievement pattern is 
assumed to be more characteristic of urban communities which tend to 
emphasize objects of utility while the particularistic-ascriptive 
pattern is commonly thought of as portraying rural communities which 
place great emphasis on objects of identification (Figure 5). 

At the same time social objects which are co^mion to both rural 
and urban communities cah be ranked on an identification-utility 
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Ac tor - 



Universal Achievement 
Pattern 

I 

Other Value Patterns 

Particularistic Ascriptive 
Pattern 



Urban 
/Communities 



Rural 
Comminities 



Fipure 5. Pattern Variables and The Rural^Urban Continuum 

continuum (Figure 6). While the empirical validity of such a ranking 
might be verified, the order used in this thesis is based on logic 
rather than empirical data. The association between the ordered 
social objects is assumed to be direct even though some of the objects 
are interdependent. This assumption, however, allows fot a test us- 
ing each social object independently of the others. The test will 
obviously be extremely conservative but quite useful. Finally, the 
diagram does not depict strictly a causal model as it deals with a 
dynamic system. 
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PATTERN 
VARIABLES 



SOCIAL 
OBJECTS 



SOCIALLY 

STRUCTURED 

SITUATIONS 



Actor. 



Universal 

Achievement 

Pattern 

Other 

Pattern 

Variables 

-Particularistic 

Ascriptive 

Pattern 



-Job. 



-Education. 
.Income 



Urban 
(utility 
oriented) 
Comnunities 



Material Wealth- 
■^Communit y 
-Kinship 



Rural 
(identity 
oriented) 
Communities 



P4 pttrp 6. Social Objects and the Rural-Urban Continuum 
Modality of Objects 

The pattern variable scheme is used to differentiate four 
components of an action system: adaptation, integriition, pattern 
maintenance, and goal attainment. Each pattern choice is used in 
delineating one of the component parts. The component primarily 
affected most by the particularistic-ascriptive and universal^ 
achievement patterns is the goal attainment segment. Following our 
decision to concentrate on the above two pattern types, we will 
concentrate on the «oal attainment segment. The other components 
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primarily deal with three of the other four pattern choices which 
are being excluded analytically from this research. 

The goal attainment component of general action systems is 
called by Parsons (1967:200) the modality set. In it the meaning of 
social objects is viewed from the action system. It is in essence 
a four unit classificatory system. Objects which are primarily 
considered for their utility indicate a universal-performance pattern 
of values while those considered in terms of generalized respect 
generally define a universal -quality pattern of values. Objects of 
cathexis^ lead to the particularistic-performance set, and finally 
objects considered primarily as a means of identification indicate 
a particularistic-quality orientation (Parsons, 1967:202). In 
reality the goal attainment paradigm forms a continuum with the 
universalistic-achievement and particularistic-ascriptive pattern 
types being the poles of the continuum. Using the poles as pure 
types a scheme can be developed for classifying actor-object 
relationship. Individuals who place greater emphasis on objects of 
Identity will be classified as subscribing to particularistic 
ascriptive value patterns while those placing greater emphasis on 
objects of utility are assumed to be more universalistic-achievement 
oriented (Figure 6). 



^Objects which meet special consuraatory needs of the actor 
(Parsons, 1967:202). 
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0.,ect e^ha^is can .e =ee„ fro. past, existing an* fro. pro- 
jecte. actor o«ect reXatlon.Mps sue. a. soaU. for«r obser- 

vation .epenas partX, on access to structures controXllns so.e 



actor • 



Ag piratlons 

^ individual's goals can best be viewed fro» his specific • 
,oals. An aspiration is defined as tbe desire for a specific goal; 

of studying goals is through the actors aspirations, 
thus, one way of studying S • 

. 1 .llv has a large number of aspirations and they 
Each individual usually has a la g 

'^^ n^entary. A person might want both a large 
are not always complimentary, a p 

.nco« .na want Xittle education at t,.e s»e tX.e. Though .is 



both. 



UWse. aspirations var, in .esrees of intensity A person 

u v.4e onal He will also work much 
„„,.,.4f4ces to reach his goal, ne wiJ.* 
will make many sccrifices to 

V, eoal if the desire has a high intensity, 
longer to reach his goal ir tn 

u.^r.rh y of So MAl Objects 

.ust as the person develops a relationship with each social 
.,ect, an hierarchy of objects is established by the individual. 
„e ean and either consciously or unconsciously does rank the ob.ec. 
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at any given moment in order of importance to him. This hierarch 
then is used to order desires in some fashion placing certain goals 
above others, m ordering the goals the hierarchy increases the 
intensity of goals regarding objects at the top and decreases it 
for those at the bottom. 

Geographic Mobility 

The process of relocating workers from an economically depressed 
area to one where jobs are available^is, in essence, moving people 
from one type of situation to another. The meaning that the move 
will have for the person will depend on the value orientations of 
that person and the intensity of those value orientations (Figure 7). 
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The Sending Situation 

The sending community is generally (and especially in the case 
under ilui^) a rather traditionally oriented community. The primary 
concern of the area is agriculture production."^ The major importance 
of social objects for the relocatee is for identification purposes. 
Income is lower in these areas, unemployment rates are higher, the 
average educational level is below par, but social relationships 
are intense. Most of the relocatee' s extended family live in thi5 
area. Friendship ties in th-. sending community have been built over 
a long period of time. 

^major income of Mexican-America-s of the lower Rio Grande 
valley c^es from agricultural production. (Grebler, 1970:55). 
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The Recelv tnp ; Situation 

The connrunlty Into which the relocatees move Into is, primarily, 
a modern industrial community. Within such a situation emphasis is 
placed on each person's ability to produce some good or service 
rather than who that person is. The person's job often takei primary 
importance over his family and friends. Advanced training and edu- 
cation are emphasized quite often as a means for improving, one' s 
social status.^ The- major means for evaluating an individual in the 
receiving community is the status position the person occupies. 

Almost ninety percent of the relocatees in the particular pro- 
gram being studied were Mexican- Americans, yet the receiving commu- 
nity is predominately composed of Anglo-Americans (3.8 percent of 
the Dallas area families have Spanish surnames), according to the 
tnlted States Census (1960a). This may be a very Important factor 
since middle class Anglo-Americans are assumed to emphasize achleve- 
n«nt orientations while Mexican-Americans appear to emphasize a more 
ascriptive approach. Parsons (1951:199), for Instance, has noted 
that Spanish-Americans are exemplary of the partlcularistlc- 
ascrlptlve type. 



5;[rindlvldual's social status is the major position or model 
soclal1deftS':hich that Person occupies within a social situation 
during a given period of time (Dobriner, 1969). 
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Research Objectives 

The purpose of labor mobility is to improve economic conditions 
through shifting manpower to areas where it is needed. Generally, 
it appears that this involves removing families from a social 
situation emphasizing particularistic-ascriptive value patterns to 
one emphasizing universalistic-achievement patterns. The process 
of adjusting from one situation to another seems to depend on the 
degree to which the relocatee*s value orientations coincided with 
either of the two types. A person subscribing to the universalistic - 
achievement value orientation set ishould be more likely to be trained 
and relocated successfully than an individual following the 
particularistic-ascriptive value orientation pattern. 

The proposition can be reduced to several testable hypotheses 
making certain assumptions implied above. We must assume that 
occupation, and education are utility oriented social objects. As 
such strong exq)hasis on these objects imply that the relocatee gives 
primacy to the universalis tic-achievement orientation set. Converse- 
ly, assuming that social objects such as family, friends, and even 
the community where a person was reared are objects of identity, the 
relocatee who places greatest enq)hasis on such objects places 
Importance on the particularistic, ^ascriptive pattern set. 

Returning to the framework presented above, the relocatee who 
has strong desires for utility oriented goals would be better able 
to adjust to a utility oriented community than a person with weak 
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aspirations. Sitnarly, success in a training relocation program 
should be inversely related to the strength of social orientation. 
From these propositions it can be hypothesized that the relative 
importance that each person places on the social objects noted above 
(occupation, education, family, etc.) will affect the success that 
the person achieves in a labor mobility program, that is to say the 
person's success in such a program can be predicted from the way he 
ranks a group of social objects. 

The above propositions can be explicated by four testable 
hypotheses which apply to the post-factum analysis that will follow. 

1. Successful relocatees should maintain higher occupational 
goals than those who return to the sending community. 

2. Successful relocatees should maintain stronger educational 
orientations than relocatees who return to their original 
community of residence. 

3. Relocatfees who return to the sending community should have 
stronger^'ocial ties to that coimminity than do the stayers. 

4. Stayers should rank objects of utility higher than returnees 
while returnees should place more value on objects of 
identity. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
Cultural Orientations in America 

The range of values in our society is so great that precise and 
detailed characterizations can be made only for carefully delimited 
segments of the society (Williams, 1970). Lacking a middle range 
theory for the development of hypotheses much of the research on 
value orientations has depended primarily on systematized insight 
and previous findings (Schwarzweller, 1960), but dominant value con- 
figurations have been outlined (Williams, 1970). 

Americans have a strong self-orientation, according to Morris 
(1956)* Indeed, the average middle class Anglo-American expresses 
an association of dominant orientations of individualism, future 
time orientations, man's capability to master over nature, and doing 
rather than being (Kluckholn and Strodbeck, 1961). These values 
mesh together in the central stress on personal achievement which 
appears primarily through eitq>hasis on competitive occupational 
achievement (Williams, 1970). 

Variations in Values 

Variability does, however, exist within the American culture. 
Current rural values are believed to be a combination of traditional 
rural values and contemporary industrial values (Beal and Warland, 
1966). "Obviously, the difference in day*to-day demands of urban 



existence and rural existence have resulted in differences in the 
customs and habits of rural and urban communities/* (Fuller, 1970: 
71). Rural people are purported to be more oriented toward self 
sufficiency rather than economic dependence and ^'economic security 
instead of emotional security; furthermore, rural miners value an 
automobile as a mode of transportation instead as an object of pres** 
tige (Gladden and Christiansen, 1956)* 

The variability of values among different social classes is 
quite controversial* Rosen (1956) suggests that middle class groups 
place a higher value on achievement than do other classes* Some 
sociologists maintain, however, that the dominant value patterns 
persist through all social classes (Rodman, ' 1963) • Thus, we must 
conclude that while there exists an ideal class patterning of values 
this patterning does not hold for all components of the American 
Society* The ideal middle class individual is self*oriented, achieve- 
ment ^oriented, future-oriented, and places great emphasis on man's 
ability to conquer nature. 

Difference in the values of individual racial and ethnic groups 
is also evident. Rosen (1959) found achievement motivation to be 
more characteristic of Greeks, Jews and white Protestants than of 
Italians, French'-Canadians, or Negroes. He also found that Jews, 
Greeks, and Protestants, along with Negroes, held higher educational 
aspirations than the other groups. Negroes, however, held lower 
vocational aspirations than the achievement oriented groups. 
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Many writers have indicated that Mexican-Americans could never 
move up the social mobility ladder because of their traditional 
orientation (Grebler, 1970). 

"Mexican-American values can be said to be directed toward 
tradition, fatalism, resignation, strong family ties, a high regard 
for authority, paternalism, personal relations, reluctance to change, 
a greater orientation to the present time than to the future and a 
greater concern for being rather than doing," (Grebler, 1970). 

This statement echoes findings of earlier studies by Madsen 
(1964) and Heller (1966). However, these apparent values of Mexican- 
Americans seem to be more of a response to environmental pressures 
rather than values. The extended family living arrangement appears 
to Grebler (1970) to be more of an ad hoc solution to temporary 
economic problems than a valued goal. The shedding of lower class 
traits, not the relinquishing of Mexican values, is most directly 
related to upward mobility (Stoddard, 1970). Furthermore, Burma 
(1970) notes that Spanish-Americans, Mexican-Ame^^-cans , and Mexican- 
Nationals all showed a strong dissatisfaction and bitterness toward 
their inability to earn a living. Mexican-Americans according to 
Grebler (1970) are beginning to recognize their own abilities but 
must be given avenues for achieving economic success. 

Values and Migration 

The need to know more about the relationship of values to 
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migration is emphasized by Shannon and Krass (1964) but little 
empirical research exists on this topic. Values of achievement, 
science, and mutual comfort were found to be at least partially 
related to adoption of new practices while values of security and 
traditionalism were inversely related to adoption. Efficiency and 

practicality, external comfort, progress, familism, farming^as a 

f J 

way of life, hard work, and individualism were all found t^X to be 
related to adoption of practices (Ramsey et. al., 1959). Similarly, 
successful members of one industrial training project were more 
likely to see themselves as being in control of events which might 
affect them (Miller and Zeller, 1967). 

Values provide a definition of goals which focuses the attention 
on achievement and prepares the upwardly mobile person to translate 
motive into action according to Rosen (1956). The concept of anti- 
cipatory socialization as used by Ellis and Lane (1963) suggests 
that successfully mobile individuals adopt the attitudes, values, 
and judgments of the group they aspire to before actually joining 
the group. Indeed, Fuller (1970) indicates that many farmCresidents 
fear transition to non-farm life because they reject the values and 
modes of living they associate with non-farm residence. Navahoes 
whose values are compatible with opportunities existing in urban 
areas tend to remain in the city longer than other Navahoes (Graves 
and Van Arsdale, 1966). 
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Occupational Orientations 

Most of the research on the relation of specific orientations 
has been done on the connection between status projections and the 
desire to migrate among high school students. Levels of occupational 
achievement have, however, been associated with levels of occupation- 
al and educational aspirations (Haller, 1959). 

Occupational aspirations and value orientations of seniors in 
eight Kentucky rural high schools were analyzed by Schwarzwel ler 

(1959) . Status of occupational aspirations was found to have signi- 
ficant positive relationship to values for mental work and service 
to society. Hard work and security were both negatively correlated 
with occupational aspiration level. The same relationships were 
found between the values noted and plans to enter a high status job. 
Boys, however, were found to place greater value on achievement, 
creative work, security, and material comfort more than girls. A 
later analysis of the same data on boys only reported in Schwarzweller 

(1960) reveals a slightly different picture. Boys' levels of occu- 
pational aspirations were positively related to values for creative 
work, work with people and service to society, while they were 
negatively associated with material comfort and hard work. High 
value for achievement occurs more among urban boys than rural ones. 

Analysis of occupational aspirations of Mexican-American South 
Texas high school students by Wright (1968) revealed that most of 
the students interviewed (58 percent) desired professional level 
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occupations while only thirteen percent of the group desired skill- 
ed level occupations. Only sixteen percent of the dropouts polled 
in the same study according to Kuvlesky and Wages (1970) desired 
professional jobs while forty-four percent of that group desired 
skilled jobs. Significant differences occurred only in the two 
categories mentioned suggesting a shift from professional to voca- 
tional values with termination from high school. 

The level of occupational aspiration of 9,986 Wisconsin high 
school senior boys was found to increase as community size increases 
(Sewell and Orenstein, 1965). Furthermore, urban boys of Florida 
were more likely than rural boys to have high occupational aspira- 
tions (Middleton and Grigg, 1959). Desire to migrate was not, how- 
ever, found to be related to occupational desire according to 
Schulze, Artes, and Beegle (1963), and Haller and Sewell (1957) 
found no difference in farm and non-farm youth* s occupational aspira^ 
tions. Indeed, like factors were found to influence subsequent 
socio-economic status achievement for persons reared in either a 
rural or urban place (Windham, 1964). 

In a study of assembly line workers. Guest (1954) found that 
such workers neither desire nor expect jobs that will give them a 
higher economic and social status within that organization. This 
group maintained long range mobility but looked to immediate ad- 
vantage of job security and a reasonably steady income. Likewise, 
in a study of 1074 rural male adults (Taylor and Glasgow, 1963) 
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found that in all instances but clerical and sales a n^jority gave 
their present job as the one they liked best. 

Racine Mexican-A^erican migrants who hold higher level jobs 
were found by Choldin and Trout (1969) to have greater stability 
than other Mexican-American migrants, but most Mexican-American 
migrants hold significantly lower level jobs than most Anglo- 
i^ricans (Shannon and Lettau, 1963). In California, however, 
these people are raising their occupational levels as evidenced by 
the fact that twenty-two percent of California Mexican-Americans 
now hold white collar jobs and that more than forty-six percent of 
this group hold blue collar jobs (Penalosa, 1967). 

Educatio nal Orientations 

The association between value orientations and educational 
aspirations has also been studied by Schwarzweller (1959) who found 
college level aspirations to be positively related to a value for 
service to society while college aspirations were found to be 
negatively related to a value for hard work. While plans to attend 
college were related to service and work values, they were also 
positively related to a value for mental work and negatively 
associated with security values. Schwarzweller failed to find any 
relations between college aspirations and achievement values. In 
fact, there was almost a significant negative relationship between 
planl to attend college and achievement values though a positive 
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relationship was h3rpothesized • In an analysis of achievement 
motive in 715 men Crockett (1962) found, however, that the strength 
of the achievement motive was clearly related to upward mobility 
among sons of fathers in lower prestige categories. He concluded 
that the achievement motive may offset low educational attainment* 

An analysis of net migration for twelve standard metropolitan 
areas revealed that migration by education was selective of extremes. 
In-mlgrants tended to either have twelve or more years of school 
or four or fewer years of formal schooling (Blevins, 1969). 
Similarly, Bock and lutaka (1969) found level of education to be 
the best predictor of social mobility among rural-urban migrants 
in South America. In their study of Mexican- American immigrants 
to Racine, Shannon and Morgan (1966) found adjustments to urban 
life to be related to a grouped set of factors including education 
of the male member of the family. Community stability was not, 
however, found to be inversely rel:*tod to educational level by 
Choldin and Trout (1969). Furthermore, community satisfaction was 
not found to be inversely related to educational aspirations by 
Schulze, Artis, and Beegle (1963), but Haller and Sewell (1967) 
found that boys planning to migrate seek more education than those 
who plan to remain in their home community. 

A study of educational aspirations of Mexican-American boys 
of South Texas revealed that most students (53 percent) from that 
area desired to con5)lete college (Juarez, 1968)* High school drop- 
outs interviewed in the same study indicated much lower aspirations 
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according to Wages, Thomas and Kuvlesky (1969). Only eighteen 
percent of the latter group desired to complete college. Likewise, 
eighty percent of boys in school indicated a desire to achieve 
beyond a high school education, but only thirty one percent of the 
male dropouts interviewed desired beyond a high school education. 

Social Pjelationships 

The association between value orientations and social relations 
appears to be assumed so much that it has not been well researched. 
Johnson and Kerckhoff (1964) in a study of 199 men with one or more 
children over twenty- five or who were married found that those who 
exhibited nuclear family norms were more likely to be open to 
change and were less likely to see conflict between family values 
and economic success values. When the needs of the family super-_ 
cede the needs of the individual a number of consequences detri- 
mental to individual achievement may occur according to Grebler 
(1970). In such cases the family takes over all social relations 
making the individual less capable of acquiring new values. 

Sussman and Burchinal (1962a), however, maintain that rather 
than binding individual needs as an extended family or allowing 
free movement as a nuclear family that a third type evolves. They 
suggest that certain extended family components act as supports 
for the mobile individual. This type of structure does not require 
geographic propinquity, neolocal residence, occupational nepotism 
or a rigid authority structure (Sussman and Burchinal, 1962b). 
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In this vain, an analysis of family attachment and migration plans 
of 790 New York high school seniors revealed that students who shew 
high family attachment and have support for migration and those 
with low attachment for their family than high family attachment 
students who do not have support for migration. Shift in residence 
is, however, likely to weaken the supports that the extended family 
gives to the nuclear unit (Brown, 1968), unless he has some 
relative in the receiving community. 

When the family is used as a facilitating agent for migration 
it acts as a stem supplying the needed energy to keep the migrant 
in his new home, yet at the same time receiving cultural advantages 
that are available in the city (Brown, Schwarzweller , and Mangalam, 
1963) . Many significant social changes in the Kentucky mountains 
were attributed to the stem family exchange by Schwarzweller (1968). 

Once in the receiving community the migrants tend to form 
tight clusters of friends and relatives from tJ.e sending community 
(Killian, 1963). While this acts as a buffer easing the transition 
from one social structure to another, it also delays assimilation 
into the new community (Brown, 1968). Contrary to this idea 
though, Burchinal and Bauder (1965) found little difference in 
neighboring among migrants and non-migrants. 



Sunmary 

The research reviewed reveals both support and opposition to 
the framework being used. It seems apparent that achievement 
especially occupational achievement is a dominant middle class 
orientation in America, if not a value for the entire culture. 
Achievement seems more characteristic of white protestant urban 
citizens while rural Catholic poverty stricken people place more 
emphasis on security. Traditionally, however, Mexican-Americans 
have tended to be more traditional oriented. These data suggest 
that there mip '.t be considerable difference between the value 
structures of the community of origin and the receiving community. 

Occupational aspirations have not been found to be significant** 
ly related to a value of achievement among high school students in 
Kentucky, but significant difference did exist between the occupa** 
tional aspirations of high school Mexican<*Americans in South Texas 
and high school dropouts of the same area. Occupational aspira* 
tions, however, have not been found to be related to desire to 
migrate. 

Education, on the otherhand, has been found to be the best 
predictor of rural urban migration with migrants fitting best in 
extreme categories. College aspirations were not found to be 
related with high levels of educational desires ^ but South Texas 
Mexican-American students did have considerably higher educational 
desires than did dropouts. Achievement values and educational 
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aspirations may complement each other, thus low educational 
achievement is offset by achievement motive. 

Men who espouse nuclear family norms were found to be more 
open to change and less likely to see conflict between family 
values and economic success values. But family support favoring 
mobility may be a major offsetting factor. High school students 
who exhibited high family attachment with support, as well as 
those who had low family attachment, were more likely to have 
migration plans than students with high family attachments but no 

support for migration. 

In conclusion, the variation within and among the populations 
on which research has been done may account for the few significant 
findings made. Not only are the findings often contradictory but 
almost every study uses a different framework for analysis (actu- 
ally most use no framework at all). Furthermore, much of the 
analysis is based on atypical (student) populations. One overriding 
conclusion permeates throughout the literature reviewed, however: 
the relation between an individual or family and a community is de- 
fined by the value that the individual or family place on the real 
or perceived components of the commmity. Furthermore, each 
individual or family will optimize their value orientations in 
selecting a conmunity in which to live. 
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METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Source of Data 

The data for this thesis were taken from a larger research 
project entitled Occupational and Personal Adjustments of Retrained 
Relocated Workers and Their Families which was sponsored by the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and the Cooperative State 
Research Service (Project G1716). The project was directed by 
Dr. David C Rueslnk of the Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology at Texas ASM University using all those who 
relocated during December, 1967, January, 1968, and May, 1968 
(180 of the 684 relocated under the program discussed earlier) as 
a sample base. The May cohort of 46 relocatees was used as a pri- 
mary follow-up sample being interviewed one month after relocation 
and every six months thereafter for two years or unless they left 
their job at LTV prior to June 1, 1970. In addition, the 44 re- 
locatees from the sample base who were located in the sending 
community sometime between May, 1968 and September, 1969 were inter- 
viewed in South Texas to form the returnee cohort. The May cohort 
and the returnee cohort form the sample used in this analysis. 

The addresses of the May cohort were supplied by LTV from 
personnel files. Each relocatee was visited in his home at a time 
that was convenient to the relocatee and his family and was asked 
to participate in the study. An interview was conducted based on 



an extensive but mostly open ended questionnaire. Though Chey 
were not required to be present, the respondent's family often 
participated in the interview. In fact, the informal conversation 
with the relocatee and his family often provided more unquantified 
insight to the relocation process than that obtained from the for* 
mal interview. Over the two«-year period this researcher established 
rapport with the respondents and their families. 

Interviews with returnees were conducted in South Texas under 
similar circumstances as described above. The returnee was located 
through secondary '-sources given to TEC by the relocatee during 
screening interviews and was interviewed in his home. A question* 
naire similar to the fircone used for the May cohort was used to 
guide the interview. Rapport with returnees was more variable 
than with the May cohort; however, most respondents answered 
questions quite freely and were most helpful to the interviewers. 

Interviews were conducted, for the most part, by professional 
sociologists of the Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology of Texas A&M University. Most of the interviewing of 
the May cohort was conducted by the author in his capacity as a 
research assistant. All background information for the sample 
was obtained from TEC screening interviews (for analysis of back* 
ground information see Appendix A). 
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Dependent Variable 

Failure or success in the particular program under consider- 
ation appears in two forms: the training of workers to do a 
particular job and the moving of that worker to a new community, 
success in this analysis will be defined in terms of a continuum: 
at one end point is that individual type that fits into his new 
job and community very well and remains there at least for the 
length of the study (two years); at^he other end is the individual 
who obviously did not fit into either the job or the community. 
This is characteristic of the person who leaves the job and returns 
to his old home community. There are at least two other categories 
which fall somewhere on the continuum between the end points des- 
cribed: there is the individual who likes the job but who does 
not fit into the conmunity and the individual who doesn't cave for 
the type job he has but likes living in the new community. While 
all these types need to be considered in evaluating the program, 
the primary concern in this analysis is with distinguishing be- 
tween the two end points. The major dependent variable, then, 
will be the relocatees status two years after termination. This 
variable will be divided into three levels: stayers - those 
relocatees who were still working at LTV as of June 1, 1970; 
returnees -those relocatees who terminated from the program before 
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June 1, 1970 and who were located in South Texas and interviewed 
there after termination; and terminals - those relocatees who 
were still in the program when the data were collected but who 
quit their job at LTV before June, 1970. Information about the 
latter set's behavior after termination is not available, and it, 

therefore, is only vaguely associated with the framework. The 

/ 

terminal category will be used primarily in cases where a parti- 
cular item is not available for the returnee class. 

Independent Variables 

The four hypotheses presented in the framework section can be 
related to several variables available from the research of the 
LTV program. Again, it must remembered that the questions 
being used were not devised to be used in the framework I have set 
forth but were selected as those available which best fit the 
framework. 

Occupational Orientations 

As stated in the first hypothesis, a person tnaintaining high 
occupational aspirations should relocate more successfully than a 
person maintaining low aspirations. Three indicators of job 
desires are available in the data at hand. First, respondents 
were asked in screening interviews what. their last job was and 
what job they were seeking, and later in follow-up interviews 
they were asked what job they would most like to have* 
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The data were coded from open ended questions into codes set 
up by the research staff. To facilitate analysis they were record- 
ed into the scheme used by Kuvlesky and Upham (1967). This forced 
most of the responses into the moderate category (see Appendix B), 
however, so an alternative was selected. The scheme used by 
Wright (1968) fit the data quite well except for the upper level 
occupations. This scheme is frequently accepted and is being 
used widely in analysis of occupational aspirations. The cate- 
gories are as follows: 

1. Professional 

2. Owner, Manager, Official 

3. Clerical and Sales 

4. Skilled 
5^-' Operatives 

6. Unskilled 

7. Other 

The major change made in the scale is that the categories 
of '*high professional**, **low professional**, and **glamour** were 
all grouped together under the **pro£essional** classification be* 
cause very few respondents fell into those categories. While 
there are arguments in opposition to this type of prestige ranking, 
Thomas (1970) has shown that this type ranking coincides quite • 
well with other measures of socio-economic status such as income 
and education. 
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Educational Orientations 

While educational attainment and special training will be 
used as indicators of a strong utility orientation, they both are 
dependent on structures for making such attainments possible. 
Educational aspirations, on the other hand, are primarily depen- 
dent on the individual's desires. Each individual was asked how 
much education he would like to have and responses were recorded 
according to the level he specified. Rielocatees who indicated 
higher educational orientations are expected to relocate more 
successfully than respondents who held lower educational desires. 
Educational aspirations for adults logically would seem very 
vague due to lack of information about opportunity structures. 
For this reason we will include responses on plans for taking 
adult night school courses through LTV (because all relocatees 
were told of this structure when they began work there) or any 
othe. adult school program. According to the framework outlined 
earlier, individuals who plan to increase their educational status 
place greater emphasis on objects of utility than objects of 
identification and will, therefore, tend to succeed in the re- 
location program more often than those who have no plans for 
further education. 



Social Orientations 



The most difficult of the independent variables to assess 
are the social relationships that the relocatee maintains with 
relatives, friends, and the sending community. The primary 
indi%:ator of social->orientations prior to relocation available 
was previous living arrangements. The individual who lives with 
relatives other than his immediate family would appear to have a 
strong social orientation. Thus we would expect the relocatees 
who had lived separate from their extended family to have a weak* 
er orientation toward that groups and would be better able to 
leave the sending community than those with strong social orienta- 
tions. Living with relatives may, however, be a response to 
economic forces as suggested by Burma (1970) rather than a 
voluntary response. To avoid such a situation we will look at 
visiting patterns of relocatees during the first six months 
after relocation. Individuals with strongest social ties will 
maintain those ties through contact with friends and relatives 
in the sending community. Maintenance of social relationship 
can be reached through three means: visiting, telephone, and 
letters. Several sacrifices must be made for the relocatee to 
go from Grand Prairie to South Texas, thus, pattern of visitation 
to the sending coraaiunity during the first six months after re- 
location appears to be the best available measure of the 



relocatee*s social orientations. Both telephone calls and 
letters can be maintained v;ithout the relocatee subjecting him* 
self to the strong social forces of the sending coiniminity. 

Both living arrangements prior to relocation and visitation 
patterns are dependent on certain opportunity structures which 
would permit the relocatee to respond in the way he would prefer. 
The only measure available which indicates the relocatees orienta- 
tion toward the sending community without requiring some oppor*- 
tunity structure is one dealing with the relocatees residential 
preference. In the follow«up interviews each respondent was 
asked to select between the sending and receiving communities 
under different ideal conditions using hourly income differences 
to determine the respondents level of social orientation. Each 
respondent was asked if he were offered the same Job in both 
Grand Prairie and South Texas where he would prefer to live: if 
the hourly pay was the same in both places; if he would get 25^ 
per hour less in South Texas than in Grand Prairie; if he would 
get 50c hour less in South Texas than in Grand Prairie; and 
if he were paid 75c P^t^ hour less in South Texas than in Grand 
Prairie. 

The strength of each relocatees desire to maximize his 
social relationships in the sending community is indicated by 
the amount of reduction in hourly pay that the respondent would 
sacrifice to live in the sending coitinunity. The greater reduction 
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in hourly wage that a respondent will accept indicates a stronger 
orientation toward the sending comminity. Thus, the respondent who 
prefers to live in Grand Prairie for the least difference in hourly 
wage will be most likely to succeed in a training relocation program. 

Hierarchy of Social Objects 

As noted in the last hypothesis set forth in the framework for 
analysis, individuals who place objects of utility abov<^ objects of 
identity should be more successful in a training relocation program. 
Unfortunately, the relocatees ranking of social objects was not ob- 
tained before relocation. We did, however, obtain such a ranking in 
the eighteen interviews. Thus, we can perform a weak test of our 
hypothesis. Respondents ranked seven social objects in order of 
iiq>ortance to them. Three of these items directly relate to items 
presented above occupation, education and family. A cumulative 
score c xi be found by considering the top three items ranked by each 
individual. Giving the first or top rank a score of three, the second 
a score of two, and the third a score of one for each of the three 
items appearing in any of the three spots results in a cumulative 
score. Since two of the items * occupation and education * are 
considered objects of utility and the third, family, an object of 
identification, the last will always have a negative sign. Thus, 
we have developed a ordinal scale of orientation with a high score 
indicating a strong social orientation leading to the hypothesis 
that a person with a hi^ score on this scale will be better able 
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to adjust than an individual with a low orientation score. 

Statistical Test 

The use of statistical tests gives a more accurate base for 
making decisions about hypothesized relationships. They are es«- * 
pecially useful in comparing categories from similar questions. 
Nonparametric tests are especially efficient for analysis based on 
small samples. Since most of the data used in this thesis are based 
on very small samples and consequently are difficult to compare, 
the use of a nonparametric goodness of fit test leads to a more ob* 
jective analysis. 

The best test for the type of data being analyzed is the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov (K-S) goodness of fit test. The test statistic 
is the maximum difference between simultaneous points of two cumu* 
lative frequency distributions. The K-S test is a rather powerful 
test yet does not require the assumptions that parametric tests 
require. The relative efficiency of the K-S tett compared to the 
students t test is about 96 percent under assumptions of the t test 
(Siesel, 1956), and it uses more information with fewer restrictions 
than the chi-square test (Chamption, 1970). The major disadvantage 
of using the K-S test is that exact probabilities for each D 
(largest proportional difference between two cumulative frequency 
distributions) have been computed only for small, equal samples. 
Fortunately, the chi-square distribution can be appioximatcd by the 
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following formula: 

2 „ 2^ N, N 
X = (4 D ) r ^ 2 , 
I Nj+ N2 1 

where D = /S^^ (x) - Sjjj (X)/ for two tailed tests and df = 2 for 

all two sample problems (Siegel, 1956). The utility of using the 

chi'square approximation for small saiq)les is demonstrated well by 

Siegel (1956:133). 

In this thesis all hypothesis will be set up as null hjrpotheses 

2 

and tested in a two tailed situation. The X approximation of the 

K*S statistic will be used with a .05 level of significance. Thus, 
2 

the critical X value will be 5.991 (Champion, 1970) for all bi- ^ 

2 

nomial. variables. Any calculated X exceeding this value will in* 
dicate significant differences in the two distributions being test* 
ed. 

Sample 

The data used in this thesis are based on interviews with the 
May relocatee cohort and with the returnee cohort. This rather 
small sample of May relocatees (46) was used rather than the entire 
sample because we have information from this group immediately after 
relocation and because we have more extensive information about 
this group due to the follow-up interviews. Furthermore, because 
the authors involvement in the collection of the follow*up data, a 
source of qualitative information is available if needed. 
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In the analysis eight questions will be used (see Appendix C 
for exact questions). Of these eight, two were taken from screening 
interviews conducted by the Texas Employment Commission; four were 
taken from the interviews conducted one month after relocation, and 
one each from the six and eighteen month follow*-up interviews. Only 
six of the eight questions were asked of the returnee group, so for 
the other two questions a comparison will be made between the stay- 
ers and the portion of the May cohort that terminated from the pro*- 
gram. 

Limitations oi Data 

A number of factors beyond the control of the author severely 
limits any conclusions made in this analysis. First, the data being 
analyzed were not collected for testing the framework being used. 
Some of the epistomological connection will, therefore, be quite 
strained. Second, the population sampled is not typical of the 
geographic area they represent (see Appendix A). Any findings 
thus apply only to the population of relocated workers in tha pro*- 
ject involved and not to the residents of South Texas. Finally, 
inadequate knowledge about the ultimate behavior of terminals and 
returnees severaly restricts any conclusions. Either of these 
cohorts might have been well adjusted to the receiving situation 
yet have been drawn out of that situation by positive rather than 
negative orientations. We assume that in leaving the receiving 
conmunity there is a negative orientation toward it. 
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ANALYSIS 

In this section analysis of differences In the four orienta- 
tion elements (occupational, educational, social, and hlerarchial) 
for the three dependent variable classes. While discussion will 
center around Items presented under 'Independent variables' in the 
previous section, several related Items will also be considered. 
Ihe analysis will concentrate on differences between the stayer and 
returnee classes but differences between the stayer and terminal 
classes will also receive considerable attention. Since the major 
point of reference used throughout this thesis will be the orienta- 
tion of those relocatees who remained In the program for the first 
two years, the comparisons will be made between that set and each 
of the other two. 



Occupational Orientations 



Last Regular Job 



One of the benchmarks of any adult's status orientation Is the 
level of previous success that he has experienced. Occupational 
orientations, therefore, should depend to some extent on the jobs 
that the worker had before relocating. Assuming that progress 
occurs continuously^, then, the last regular job that the worker 



^Thls assuwptlon may be erroneous but Is necessary In this 
analysis since a complete work history for each respondent is not 
readily available. 
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had should give a basis for testing the workers base level of 
orientation. 

Differences in the cumulative distribution of stayers and 
returners, and stayers and terminals were not significant (see 
Table 1); however, certain relationships are apparent. Three of 
the previous job categories have linear or inverse linear relation- 
ships to the three item dependent variable. The highest occupation- 
al category held greater percentages of returnees and terminals 
than stayers. Likewise, inverse relationships exist between the 
relocatees status and the service^ and structural categories with 
greater^ercentages of stayers working in the structural construe- 

tion or service type jobs. 

The greatest difference between the stayer and returnee sets, 
however, occurred in the lowest category of miscellaneous jobs 
v^hich consists primarily of unskilled and entry level workers. A 
much larger percentage of the returnees faU into this category 
than either the stayers or the terminals, but the. terminal class 
had a slightly lower percentage of that class fall into the miscel- 
laneous category than the stayer class. In summary, it appears 
that successful relocation is at least partly a function of the 
relocaters past work experience but not directly related to the 



Ve service category contains primarily public service jobs 
such af poli^Iman or soldier rather than domestic service positions. 



^T^.-v^^.. 
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Table 1. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Last 
Regular Job 



Last Regular Stayer Terminal Retrainee 

Employment (DOT) (N=32) (N=14) (N=43) 



Professional) 



Technician , Managerial 


6.3 % 


7.2 7. 


11.6 % 


Plpflcal and Sdles 


18.8 


21.4 


11.6 


Service 


21.9 


21.4 


14.0 


Machines Trade 


3.1 


0.0 


6.9 


Bench Work 


3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


Structural 


12.5 


7.2 


4.7 


Agriculture 


6.2 


21.4 


11.6 


Processing 


3.1 


0.0 


6.9 


Miscellaneous 


25.0^ 


21.4 


37.2 


Total 


100.0 


100 


99.9 


Unusable 


0 


0 


1 


2 

D » .054 X « .22 
S-R 


NS 






Dg,j = .182 = 1.29 


NS 
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hierarchy of Job status that was hypothesized « 
Job Sought 

The second indicator available that amplifies differences in 
the occupational orientations of stayers and returnees is the job 
the relocater was seeking when he was first screened for the LTV 
program. Though the categories* for this variable do not correspond 
to those used for the last job, the results appear to be very com- 
parable. 

Fewer stayers than terminals or the returnees sought jobs in 
the highest occupational category (se^ Table 2). The differences 
are not increasing, however, from stayer to terminal to returnee 
as the terminal group had the largest percentage seeking upper 
level jobs. In fact, the same pattern holds for the lowest ranked 
category of miscellaneous jobs, and the pattern is reversed for the 
assembly and operative categories. Stayer percentages for both 
these classifications were quite high (combined they account for 
over thirty percent of the stayers), while the proportion of 
returnees was less (only twenty-one percent) and the part of 
terminals in these categories was even less (eight percent) than 
the other two classes. 

In general, the terminals differ from the stayers more than 
the returnees. This is supported by the higher D value for the 
stayer-returnee matching though neither of the values reached 
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Table 2. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Job 
Sought Before Entering the LTV Program 



Job Sought 


Stayer 
(N=31) 


Terminal 
(N=13) 


Returnee 
(N=44) 


Managerial, Sales, Clerical 


22.6 % 


38.5 X 


29.4 7. 


Mechanical 


19.4 


23.1 


17.6 


Assembly 


9.7 


0 


5.9 


Construction 


19.4 


7.7 


23.5 


Roughnecking 


3.2 


0 


2.9 


Operative 


22.6 


7.7 


14.7 


Agriculture 


0 


7.7 


0 


Other 


3.2 


15.4 


5.9 


Total 


99.9 


100.2 


99.9 


Unusable 


1 


1 


0 



Dg_^ = .199 = 1.45 



MS 



ERiq 
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significance. Two major categories do not fit the pattern, how- 
ever. More terminals sought mechanical jobs than did either of 
the other two classes, but more of the stayers than returnees 
desired such a job. Likewise, a greater percentage of the returnee 
set than of the stayer or terminals sought construction jobs but 
more of the stayers than terminals fell into that category. 

In summary, the data in Table 2 partially support the hypothe- 
sis that more of the returning class would seek lower level jobs. 
In fact, the opposite occurred, but as before there seems to be 
some relation between the type of job that the relocatee seeks 
and the success that he finds in any job. 

Occupational Aspirations 

While both previous job and job sought are related to success 
in the relocation process their failure to be significantly related 
to that process might be based on some intervening situation. 
Therefore, the key variable to evaluate the occupational orienta- 
tions of the relocated workers will be occupational aspirations. 
Given a free choice to choose any occupation they desired the 
respondents should base their orientation primarily on their value 
orientations rather than other intervening factors. 

Analysis of the data, however, reveal a similar pattern to 
the patterns of the two variables previously discussed (see Table 
3). As before, fewer stayers than returnees desired professional 



Occupational Aspiration 



Stayer 
(N=23) 



Terminal 
(N-12) 



Returnee 
(N=40) 



Professional 


4.3 % 


0 % 


17.5 % 


Owner, Manager, or Official 


0 


8.3 


0.0 


Clerical or Sales 


26.1 


16.7 


17.5 


Skilled 


65.2 


75.0 


57.5 


Operative 


4.3 


0 


7.5 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


99.9 


100 


100 


Unusable 


(9) 


(2) 


(4) 



D = .135 X = 1.01 NS 
S-R 

2 

D = .054 X = .09 NS 
"S-T 



level jobs. In fact, if the two highest status categories were 
combined the distribution of percentages of respondents desiring 
that level job would form an increasing function from stayer to 
terminal to returnee. Likewise, a larger proportion of stayers 
than returnees desired skilled level jobs, but more terminals than 
either of the other two categories desired skilled jobs. In spite 
of the fact that some of the sample were no longer in the program, 
more of all three categories desired skilled level jobs than any 
other level. 

While a pattern emerges throughout all three occupational 
orientation variables one must question the validity of the major 
variable because of the fifteen unusable responses. The nature of 
the stimulus used to elicit the aspiration probably accounts for 
some of the non-response as an open ended question was used, but 
that should produce uniform non-response rather than the heavy 
distribution among the stayer category. The non-response may be an 
indicator of an open orientation based on opportunity rather than a 
set goal framework. 

Summarizing findings throughout the analysis of respondents 
occupational orientations reveals several patterns. Generally, 
returnees place more emphasis on highest level jobs while stayers 
concentrate more on skilled level jobs. Returnees, however, tend 
to place greater emphasis on lowest level occupations than do stay- 
ers. For occupational orientations the hypothesis that returnees 
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will have lower level occupational orientations than stayers is, at 
best, only partially correct and possibly completely inappropriate. 

Educational Orientations 

The second thrust of this analysis will center around educational 
orientations of the three relocatee classes. According to the con- 
ceptual scheme stayers should have higher educational orientations 
than those who return to the sending community. We will also present 
data on the orientations of terminals as a possible link between the 
stayers and returnees. 

Educational Attainment 

As pointed out earlier, the relocators orientations depend great- 
ly on the base he has achieved. Assuming that America has an open 
opportunity structure (which we know is not the case) , we can use 
previous educational attainment as an indicator of the respondents 
orientation toward education. Thus, by viewing the number of years 
of formal education the respondent has attained and whether or not he 
has received any special training we obtain an estimate of the value 
that the respondent places on education as a mean for achievement in 
the social situation which he lives. 

The/largest segment of all three sets being studied completed at 
least twelve grades of public school (see Table 4) . The stayer class , 
however, showed a tendency to have terminated their formal schooling 
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Table 4. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Last 
Grade of School Completed 



Last Grade Completed 



Stayer 
(N=31) 



Terminal 
(N=14) 



Returnee 
(N=43) 



Two years of college 


3.2 7. 


7.1 % 


0 


One year of college 


0 


14.3 


4.6 


12 




48.4 


28.6 


32.0 


11 




3.2 


7.1 


9.3 


10 




12.9 


71 


4.6 


9 




19.4 


14.3 


14.0 


8 ■ 




6.5 


21.4 


18.6 


7 




3.2 


0 


9.3 


6 or less 
Total 




3.2 


0 


7.0 




100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


Unusable 




1 


0 


1 


D = .220 
S-R 


2 

X = 3.49 


NS 






D - .183 
S-T 


= 1.29 


NS 
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atf a higher level than did the returnees or terminals though in com- 
paring the cumulative distributions neither of the two D values 
reached significance. On the other hand, a smaller portion of the 
stayers than either returnees or terminals had received any form of 
special training prior to entering the program (see Table 5). Again, 
however, differences between the stayer and other distributions were 
not significant. 

Educational Plans and Aspirations 

Both of the education variables discussed to this point rely on 
the existence of opportunities which are not directly under the 
individuals control. Thus, some of the less well trained relocaters 

not have achieved an adequate level of education because they 
were not given sufficient opportunity. One's plans for continuing 
special education, however, should not rely on such mechanisms. 
Furthermore, all relocaters should be aware of opportunity structures 
as respondents confirmed that they were offered special training 

while in the program. 

AS expected, the stayers when compared with returnees had plans 
for increasing their educational level significantly more often 
(see Table 6). Differences between educational plans of stayers 
and terminals were also found to be significantly different. A 
much larger portion of the terminals were indecisive about their 
plans* 



Table 5. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by 
Previous Special Training 



P„,lo„s special Training Stayer ler-nal Returnee 



Yes 
No 



Unusable 





18.8 7. 


35.7 7. 


29.3% 




81.2 


64.3 


70.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




0 


0 


0 



D = .106 X = .79 NS 
S-R 

2 

D = .169 X = 1.11 NS 
S-T 



Table 6. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Plans 
for Further Education 



Further Education Stayers Terminals Returnees 

Planned (N=32) (N=14) (N=44) 



Yes 75.0% 35.7% 36.4% 

Uncertain 15.6 42.9 29.5 

No 9.4 21.4 34.1 



2 

D = .386 X = 11.04 P .05 
S-R 

2 

Dg.T = .393 X = 6.02 P .05 



TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Unusable 0 0 0 
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A note of caution should be interjected here, however, as a 

-J 

possible intervening variable may be affecting the results. The 
responses for the returnee class, as pointed out earlier, were taken 
from interviews with these relocatees after they had returned to the 
sending conrounity. The specif ic. incident that prompted their termi- 
nation may have affected the respondents educational plans. Further- 
more, the only perceived opportunity available for some relocatees 
to get more education may have been through LTV. If this was the 
case, the returnees should have no further plans, but differences 
between stayers and terminals suggest that the differences are valid 
orientation differences. 

The ideal measure of the relocatees educational orientations 
would be a measure of educational aspirations. An individuals 
aspirations are supposed to be fr^'e from opportunity bias (in reality 
even this is probably affected by chances to succeed). Unfortunately, 
the returnees were not asked about their educational aspirations, but 
the othtu two sets were quizzed as to how much education they would 
like to have if they were free to choose. Since the plans for 
further training among terminals and returnees are quite similar we 
will assume that if stayers and terminals differ significantly then 
stayers and returnees would also differ significantly. 

A majority of the stayer class desired at least some college 
while the terminal set fell below that mark (see Table 7). In fact, 
the differences between the distributions indicated that the terminal 



Table 7. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Level of 
Educational Aspirations 



Level of Aspiration Stayer Terminal 

i (N=23) (N=13) 



As much as possible 43.5 .% 15.4 7, 



i Some College 34.8 15.4 

I ^ n 7 7 

I Trade School 0 

High School 13.0 30.7 

' As much as necessary 0 7.7 



No more 



8.7 23.1 



TOTAL 100.0 100.0 

Unusable 9 1 



2 

D = .475 X = 7.50 P .05 
S-T 
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class held significantly lower as>pirations than the stayers. This 
fact may be questioned based on the highest class of aspirations; 
however, more of the stayers desired some college and more of the 
terminals aspired to a high school education. Further caution is 
generated by the disproportional number of non^responses among the 
stayer class. 

In summary, the educational orientations of stayers appear to 
be higher 4than those of either the terminal or returnee sets. Indeed, 
stayers had better backgrounds, but fewer of them had previous 
special training. All the above facts may account for the stayers 
higher level plans and aspirations for further education as opposed 
tcr-those of returnees and terminals. 

Social Orientations 

Family Orientations 



The difficulties encountered in assessing the strength of social 
orientations have already been discussed but certain basic data 
along with the three dependent variables listed earlier provide some 
idea of differences in orientations of the successful and unsuccess- 
ful relocated Mexican-Americans being studied. Very little difference 
occurred between stayers and returnees with regard to marital status 
(see Table 8). Most in both groups were married in contrast to the 
terminal group whi' contained a majority of single men. The 
diflerencc' in the stayer and terminal distributions, however, was 
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Table 8. Rfelocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Marital 
Status at Time of Relocation ^ 



Marital Status Stayers Terminal Returnees 

(N=31) (N=14) (N=43) 



Single 
Married 

TOTAL 
Unusable 



35.5 7. 57.1 % 30.2 7. 

64.5 42.9 69.8 



100.0 100.0 100.0 

1 0 1 



°S-R ' -^^^ «= .20 NS 

Ds.T ='.216 y « 1.79 NS 



Table 9. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Number 
of Dependents at Time of Relocation for Married 
Respondents 

Number of Dependents Stayers Terminal Returnees 

(N=20) (N=6) (N«30) 



Wife Only 1 
2 



3 
4 

5 or more 



TOTAL 

Unusable 



15.07. 


0.07. 


16.67. 


25.0 


16.7 


40.0 


30.0 


16.7 


13.3 


10.0 


33.3 


16.7 


20.0 


33.3 


16.7 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


12 


8 


14 



Vr ' '^^^ » 1.32 NS 
Do „ • .367 X^ » 2.48 NS 
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not significant. 

Of these relocaters who were married most had at least one 
dependent child, but no significant differences occur between the 
stayer and returnee group (see Table 9). The proportion of returnees 
with one dependent other than the wife compared with the percentage 
of stayers in that class seems to be important. We assume that the 
category just mentioned consists primarily of young families with 
one small child, but it might consist of dependents other than 
children such as those of the relocaters parents or other relatives. 
The latter case would indicate a strong social orientation. 

Residential Orientations 

The living patterns of all relocaters before they moved to the 
receiving conmunity can also be an indicator of the degree of inten- 
sity of social ties between the respondent and his friends and re- 
latives. Upon examination, however, we find that a majority (over 
60 percent of each class) lived rent free with friends and relatives 
with no significant differences occurring (see Table 10). A larger 
portion of the stayers than returnees had either owned a home or 
were buying one in the sending conmunity which is as predicted by 
the framework being used. 

Community Orientations 

The tie between the relocatees and the residential conmunity 
where he originates from is an extension of his residential 



orientation; therefore, measures of the relocatees attachment to the 
community serve as indicators of the social orientations of the 
individuals involved. An excellent means for assessing the respond- 
ents attachment to the sending community is through analyzing the 
frequency of visitation to the sending area. Unfortunately, this 
data is available only for the stayer and terminals and then only for 
those who were still working after six months and who could be locat- 
ed for interviews. Of those few who did respond to the visitation 
question, the terminals tended to visit South Texas more frequently 
than the stayers (see Table 11). The largest category maintained by 
either of the two classes was visiting once every one or two months, 
but the percentages in that category were quite different. All five 
of the terminals visited at least once every other month while over 
half the stayers visited less often than once every three months. 
Even though the stayer and terminal distributions were significantly 
different, the visitation data must be considered to be highly ques- 
tionable because over sixty percent of the terminals were nonrespond- 
ents and over fifteen percent of the stayers did not respond. Most 
of the terminal nonrespondents left the program during the first six 
months while stayers usually either did not know or were not inter- 
viewed six months after relocating because of difficulty in finding 
new addresses. 

The final r.eans for evaluating the relocatees attachment to the 
sending comnunlty iH through a set of choices made under different 
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Table 10. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Housing 
Arrangements Before Entering the Training Program 



Housing Arrangements Stayer Terminal Returnee 

(N=31) (N=14) (N=42) 



Own Home Outright 
Buying Home 
Renting Home 
Living Rent Free with 
Friends or Relatives 



3.27. 


7.17. 


4.87. 


12.9 


7.1 


7.1 


22.6 


7.1 


23.8 


61.3 


78.7 


64.3 



TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Unusable .10 2 



2 

Dg,^ = .174 » 1.17 NS 



Table 11. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Frequency 

of Visitation During the First Six Months After Relocation 



Frequency of Visitation Stayer Terminal 

(N=27) (N=5) 



Never 

Once in Six Months 
Once every 3-4 Months 
Once every 1-2 Months 
More than once per Month 



TOTAL 

Unusable 



2 



3.77. 


07. 


29.6 


0 


29.6 


0 


33.3 


80.0 


3.7 


20.0 


99.9 


100.0 


5 


9 
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hypothetical situations. The respondents were asked if they would 
accept a job with LTV were they to build a plant in South Texas even 
if wage rates were lower. Table 12 presents percentage frequencies 
of the point where the respondent first refused the South Texas job. 
We would expect relocatees with the strongest social tics to the 
sending conmunity to accept much lower wage rates than those who were 
not attached to that area. The data reveal, however, that the stayer 
set is more willing to accept lower wages than either of the other 
classes. In fact, the stayer distribution was significantly differ- 
ent from that of the returnee set in the opposite direction from 
that predicted by the framework. All three sets of respondents would 
take the hypothetical job most frequently until the wage difference 
between South Texas and Dallas reached 50<? per hour. 

As with other variables, a number of cautions must be observed 
in analyzing this finding. First of all the questions were hot asked 
identically to both the cohort and returnee classes^ The May cohort 
was essentially given several choices while the returnees were asked 
to accept or refuse only, and not all of the returnee group were ask- 
ed the question. Furthermore, the question will not be valid for 
the present framework if termination involved a negative association 
with LTV. 

In suumary, the data presented on social orientations are too 
limited and too qualified to be significant. Only thin threads of 
evidence are of any utility to this analysis. Harried men with one 
dependent other than his wife tend to return most often while 
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Table 12. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by 

Community Residential Preference Shifts at Different 
Hourly Wage Levels 



First wage Difference Point of Stayers Terminal Returnees 
Refusing the Hypothetical Job (N=31) (N=14) (N=30) 



Equal Pay 


12.97. 


7.17. 


20.07. 


25c/hr less in South Texas 


22.6 


7.1 


33.3 


50c/hr less in South Texas 


29.0 


57.2 


46.6 


75c/hr less in South Texas 


22.6 


14.3 


0 


Prefer sending comniunity 
at all four pay scale 
differences 


.12.9 


14.3 


0 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Omitted 


1 


0 


14 



°S-R * -35^ ^ ' "^'^^ ^ '^^ 



D- ^ = .213 X* - 1.74 NS 
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terminals tended to maintain several dependents. Returnees visited 
more regularly during the first six months in the receiving coraraunity 
than stayers, yet the returnees turn down a hypothetical job with 
LTV in South Texas at lower pay differentials than stayers. 

Hierarchy of Social Objects 

While the data discussed to this point can be used in a very 
fragmentary way to assess the emphasis of one type orientation over 
another by the relocatee the most accurate means for evaluating the 
total framework is by having respondents rank a number of social 
objects such as job, education, income, material possessions, communi- 
ty, family, and leisure time. 3y the hypothesis state* rlier 
stayers should rank objects of utility above objects < Identity 
while returnees should place greater emphasis on identity objects 
rather than utility objects. 

In this analysis, occupation and education were used as utility 
oriented objects, and family was used as the primary object of 
identity. Since seven items were ordered each object could have a 
value from one to eight. Comparison of mean ranks of the three items 
being considered (see Table 13) indicates that returnees placed 
greater emphasis on job and education than the the stayers. Return- 
ees, however, did place imach greater emphasis on the family than 
cither of the other sets. 



For a better view of the relation between job, education and 
family according to the rankings, a scale was developed (see 
Hierarchy of Social Objects, page 40). Again, we expect stayers to 
place more value on occupation and education and therefore have a 
higher score, and returnees should have lower scores emphasizing 
the family. Analysis of the three group scores, however, reveal 
that stayers place fairly random emphasis on each variable (see 
Table 14). The returnees .emphasize both identity and utility 
variables thus having a large percentage fall in the middle range 
of the scale. The terminal class, contrary to suspicion, is skewed 
toward the occupation education end of the scale. 

In summary, the returnees do place strong emphasis on the family 
but also on the job and education while stayers follow no particurat 
pattern of preference in regard to the three variables. The terminals 
enq)hasize utility objects; however, we must be very cautious about 
drawing conclusions from these data. First, all the ranks used were 
collected sometime after reliocation and even sometime returning to 
the sending community, so their rankings could be affected by the 
relocation project or other intervening factors. Though they can be 
accounted for, the large number of unusables is a primary source of 
concern over the reliability of these data. Most of the stayer and 
terminal omissions simply could not be located eighteen months 
after they moved to the Dallas area, and the question was added in 
the latter stages of returnee interviewing. 
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Table 13. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Mean Rank 
of Three Social Objects 



Social Object Mean Rank 

Stayers Terminals Returnees 



(N=24) (N=5) (N=7) 



Job 2.4 1.7 2.3 

Education 3.5 2.3 3.0 

Family 4.0 ^ 4.7 1.7 



(No statistical performed) 



Tabl^ 14. Relocatee Status Two Years After Relocation by Value 
Hierarchy Scores 



Value Hierarchy Score Stayer Terminal Returnee 

(N-24) (N=5) (N=7) 



Strong emphasis on 
education & occupation 



TOTAL 
Unusable 



0 


4.2% 


0% 


07. 


1 


16.7 


0 


0 


2 


8.3 


0 


14.3 


3 


16.7 


40.0 


28.6 


4 


12.5 


0 


28.6 


5 


4.2 


0 


14.3 


6 


20.8 


20.0 


0 


7 


4.2 


0 


14.3 


8 


12.5 


40.0 


0 




100.1 


100.0 


100.1 




8 


9 


37 



2 

Dg_j^ = .232 X = 1.17 

Dg.x ' '292 = 1.41 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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Sound empirical conclusions are seldom dravm from any post- 
factum analyses, but such studies including this one usually lead 
to many new proj xtions about the variables involved. With the 
limited knowledge available about the process of adjusting manpower 
to meet the needs of different communities such projections can be 
the bench marks for future research. 

In this thesis, success in a manpower training-relocation 
program was proposed to be related to the general value orientation 
of the relocating workers . More specifically, ' a person subscrib- 
ing to the universalistic-achievement value orientation set should 
be more likely to be trained and relocated successfully than an in- 
dividual following the particularistic-ascriptive value orientation 
patterns.' This proposition can neither be fully accepted nor re- 
jected based oi the data used for this analysis. Certain patterns 
exist which support the proposition but only a very few of the 
specific alternative hypotheser. »et forth were upheld by statisticai 
tests, and a number of limitations seriously affect the interpreta- 
tion of all the data. The data analyzed on occupational orientations 
seem to oppose the framework presented above. Instead of desiring 
extremely high status occupations most of the relocatees preferred 
or desired to have moderate level occupations. These men, however, 
may simply bo adjusting their aspirations to hi- more compatible with 
what they can logically expect to attain. Individuals with strong 
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achievement orientations may view a labor mobility program as a 
means to other higher level opportunities and, therefore, leave the 
job with LTV for a better one. Indeed, they may use the skilled 
? .1 job to get access to sufficient economic resources to enter 
ti-e occupation that they really desire. Such an orientation, how- 
ever, does not coincide with the findings of Guest (1954), who con- 
cluded that most assembly line workers do not desire jobs that would 
give them higher status. 

The d;;ta studied here suggest that there may be a particular 
set of values associated with each of several classes of jobs as 
the stayers tended to have occupational orientations similar to the 
job they got at the LTV plant. Returnees, on the otherhand, sought 
quite different jobs. Of course, previous experience may play a 
significant role' in the individuals occupational aspirations. Those 
relocatees who had jobs similar to the one at LTV were more likely 
to be stayers than returnees. This supports the anticipatory social- 
ization model (Ellis and Lane, 1963) discussed earlier. 

The data on education orientations suggest that successful re- 
locatees may place greater value on education than those who do not 
remain in the program. This supports Haller and Sewell^s (1967) 
finding tlat boys who plan to migrate seek more education. Success- 
ful migration may, then, depend on the migrants willingness to 
accept education as a means to social mobility. For Mexican-Americans 
this may also mean the acceptance of a;^traditional Anglo opportunity 



structure a structure that in the past has often remained closed 
to most Mexican-Americans, 

Even though many educational structures have been closed to 
^fexican-Americans in the past, the educational orientations studied 
seem to indicate that some of the relocatees see promise in a new 
orientation toward education. They may see special training as a 

means to more rapid means to social mobility. In fact, these men 

— — ^ 

may not value education at all but may place great enqphasis on short 
term training as an object of utility that will afford more income 
and therefore hi her social status. Either conclusion supports the 
major proposition of this thesis. 

On the otherhand, these data may be tapping a related value 
orientation. Schwarzweller (1959) found that educational aspira- 
tions among students were inversely related to a value for security. 
The openness of successful relocatees to education may be reflecting 
the fact that they do not place great value on security. As noted 
above, education has not traditionally been completely open to 
Mexican-Americans; therefore, placing high value on education as a 
means for social mobility is not a very secure position. Logically, 
then, Mexican-Americans who place great value on security would not 
spend his energy seeking ed^'cation. This projection is further 
supported by Miller and Zeller*s (1967) finding that successful 
members of a training program tend to feel that they have control 
over events that might affect them. This factor could have great 
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importance since the relocating firm is an aircraft industry. As 
noted in the Introduction, the aircraft industry normally has a 
very high annual turnover rate. Ihe structure of the industry is 
such that a firm may have mny jobs for several months or years 
then have very few jobs. Needless to say, a person who valued 
security quite highly would not be extremely satisfied in such a 



firm. 



The data on previous special training relate to the above dis- 
cussion as more of the returnees than stayers had previous special 
training. This implies that education has hot led to Job security 
for some of the relocatees in the past. 

Several of the measures used to assess social orientations 
appear to stress the Importance of security in reloc.lion. First, 
Single reloc. ..es and those with ne» families return more often than 
those individuals with more established family relationships. The 
former t« types were considered to be in periods of their life 
cycle »hen forming and maintaining social ties are Important, thus 
those groups would be expected to be more^ascrlptlvely oriented 
than the group where such relationships have already been defined. 
Similarly, the stayer group tended to have been buying homes before 
relocation nore often than returnees, again indicating progress in 
their life cycle past establishing social relationships; Indeed ten 
of the stayers were buying homes in the Dallas ares by June. 1970. 
Finally, and the mos. convincing of all the social orientation data 



that the major proposition of this thesis is valid, terminals 
tended to visit the South Texas area more frequently than did the 
stayers during the first six months after relocation. This suggests 
that strong ties pulled the terminals back to the sending community 
very frequently. 

Of course, the same data might be interpreted to indicate that 
some of the stayers might simply be economically tied to the receiv* 
ing coninunity and unable to leava for fear of losing economic 
security, or that stayer had their extended families relocate with 
them (19 of the 32 stayers indicated that they had relatives in the 
Dallas area in June of 1969). Likewise, the returnee data might be 
describing the class of people most in need of assistance yet least 
able to effectively utilize the opportunity* These two alternatives 
are not pursued in more detail because of their quf.litative nature. 

The social orientation data may be pointing out a missing 
factor with regard to social orientations. Some relocatees may have 
strong social orientations but receive support for migration from 
their friends in the sending community* Such support would seem to 
produce a more stable migration process and, therefore, ease the 
tension normally associated with migration* This extended type 
social structure which supports migration is discussed by Sussman 
and Surchinal (1962a and b) and is empirically supported by Crawford 
(1966)* 
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Regardless of the nature of the relationship between social 
orientations and migration, the fact remains that the family 
structure of the relocated worker plays a vital role in relocation 
process. Furthermore, it seems that as the primary socializing 
agent the extended family is a most important legitimizer for the 
means used by family members to gain social mobility. Once legi- 
timization occurs the relocatee can begin to cope with immediate 
problems of relocation (i.e., training and the job). 

The most difficult and yet the most important finding to 
explain is that regarding the hierarchy of social objects. he 
two sets of data seem to contradict themselves with one supporting 
and one opposing the major proposition of this thesis. First, the 
mean ranks of the three items used suggests that infact the return- 
ees place more importance on social relationships than do the stay- 
ers, but the eight point scale suggests that proportionally more 
stayers than returnees single out the family variable over occupa- 
tion and education. 

Two factors may help to explain why stayers do not place 
greater emphasis on occupation and education and less emphasl-J on 
family than do returnees. First of all, this data were collected 
eighteen months after relocation for the stayers and after return- 
ing to the supply area for the returnees. The value patterns re- 
flected may have been modified by the urban experience or by a 
crisis wh ch set off the returning behavior. Second, the meaning 
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of the statements that were ranked may have been interpreted 
differently from what they were intended to mean. To raise a 
family probably does not deal with valued extended family identi- 
fication as strongly as was intended. Another item should have 
been added to elicit the relocatees orientation toward his extend- 
ed family relationship. In fact, several items should have been 
added to the rank order list to increase the validity of the scale. 

in summary, the relationship between value orientations and 
labor mobility must be evaluated as several analytical entities. 
Each analytical unit must be considered separately and as a compo- 
site unit simultaneously. Apparently value orientations are not 
purely cumulative but are step-type functions. There are inter- 
faces betveen the major segments and some of the minor value seg- 
ments as well. TWO factors point to lack of mobility: a strong 
dependency on some structural component of the sending situation 
without that component's support for mobility; and blockages pre- 
venting the relocates from accepting education as a means to social 
mobility. Individuals in these two situations appear to be trapped 
in the poverty cycle. Other factors may also prove to be adjust- 
ment blocks but they are not apparent from this research. 
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IMPIrlCATIONS 

From the f^ata analyzed here the framework used in this analy* 
sis is obviously too simplex for predicting potential successful 
relocatees. Drawing all the conclusions together into a single 
theoretical design we must once again return to the process that 
the relocatee goes through. First, the relatiorj. between the re- 
''.ocatee and the sending community must be evaluated. The comminity 
can be analytically divided into several social objects. First 
among these is the family structure of the individual involved. 
The value that the migrant places on the extended family, coupled 
with the support that the relocatee receives for migration from 
extended family members, is the first key factor in predicting 
whether or not the relocatee wi71 stay in the receiving conmunlty 
and more importantly even if he stays whether he will feel that he 
is better off. Furthermore, the support that the migrant ^receives 

the social objects in the ccnmminity, coupled with the value 
that the migrant places on these social objects, will influence 
his adjustment. 

Having evaluated the prospects potential for relocation, we 
can consider; how mobility can best be directed. _This step involves 
evaluating the prospects orientation towai^ education. Some people 
may value traditional education more than new methods. Those who 
do not value education highly should be chaaneled into a short- 
range program where they learn a skill then are no longer reiuired 
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to participate in classroom settings to learn new factors. The 
primary importance of understanding the individual's orientation 
toward different types of education is to discover how well the 
relocatee will be able to use the opportunity structures that are 
available in the particular industry that he will be entering. 

Once the migrants values toward the sending coniminity and 
education are established then his values toward the proposed work 
situation need to be evaluated. This may be handled partially ? 
through interest inventories but needs to be approached more direct- 
ly at the same time. The nature of the workers desire to achieve 
higher levels should be explored. Also important here are specific 
occupational value orientations such as those studied by 
Schwarzweller (1959). The worker who values service to society 
more than working with his hands, for instance, probably will not 
be satisfied as an assembly line worker. 

Along with the workers job values his values toward other 
objects in the receiving coranunity must be evaluated. Here again 
family and social orientations become important. Community values 
can play a major role how well the relocated family will adjust to 

the receiving unit. 

The major implication this research has for futurrr studies 
is that direct measures of value orientations need to be developed 
before any major theoretical conclusions can be reached. Values 
have been equated with a wide range of variables including every- 
thir., from overt behavior to aspirations to attitudes. Part of 



this problem lies in the fact that a satisfactory empirical defi-^ 
nition cannot be agreed on by the many researchers studying values; 
the concept of value has diametrical meanings in various discip-> 
lines. Since manpower analysis extends across several disciplines 
a universal definition is essential to the use of values as a 
concept relevant to manpower distribution and adjustment. 

With adequate measures of value, social scientists can begin 
to evaluate the framework presented in this analysis. Each segment 
of th^ framework should be viewed separately then all elements 
should be analyzed as a single eutity. Larger san^les than the one 
used in this analysis should be used to discov<2r the influence of 
each item on the dependent measures, but until adequate measures 
are developed in-depth studies using small samples and non^para* 
metric methods of analysis seem to be the best way to understand 
processes such as manpower adjustment. 

Analysis of values should be attached to all types of man* 
power development and dispersion programs. The effect of varia** 
•tions in value orientations on programs such as technical training 9 
migrant education and other basic education programs needs to be 
explored. Knowledge of variation in value orientations cnxmg 
different types of workers (i.e., professional and assembly work- 
ers) is necessary as a base for understanding how value orienta** 
tions and the work structure are interwined. Follow-up analysis 
on youth studies will help show how values affect the process of 
selecting a given job. All these types of research are necessary 



for any understanding of the relationship between values and the 
work structure. 

Likewise, extensive research is needed on the relationship of 
values to the migration structure. We have advanced to the point 
that demographers can tell who is most likely to migrate, so social 
psychologists should be able to begin trying to explain why these 
people move and to understand the process that most of then undergo 
during migration. Mare specifically, the relationship between 
family orientations and migration should be considered. This in* 
eludes analyses of the change ih family structure over time as 
well as family support for migration. 

Some fairly extensive studies have been made of the integra* 
tion of migrants into new communities , but little effort has gone 
into understanding the role that values play in a new residents 
integration, into a communlCty. The use of community preference 
scales may provide a needed measure of full integration into a nev 
community. The roles that job^ education, and fairi'.y ties play in 
the integration of new residents needs more attention. 

Of course, neither manpower analysis nor migration is a static 
concept so longitudinal analyses will be necessary to discover 
dynamics of these structures and processes. Most inq>ortant of 
these are studies of responses of relocated workers to crises. 
Many of the workers in the program analyzed in this thesis were 
recently laid off their jobs for instance. The responses of these 



workers will now be the u imate test of training relocation 
programs. These reponses need to be recorded for reference in 
designing similar programs* 

There are a number of factors which may be of great use to 
policy makers designing new relocation programs. Since this 
research w<'is oriented toward developing predictors of successful 
relocation those factors which proved to be significantly related 
to success in the program should be considered as key predictive 
factors in future development of similar programs. The importance 
of social support for participation in any program aimed at rais- 
ing the status of people appears to be of vital importance to many 
of the "anti-poverty" programs. 

One outs tanding^iaw' in current policy toward demonstration 
projects of all kinds stands out vividly in this thesis. Most 
evaluative research projects begin well after the demonstration 
project begins. This stems both from the researchers indifference 
to policy and the policy makers indifference toward research. The 

problem usually results in the research phase of a program not 

♦ 

having substantive data to generalize from and policy makers not 
having generalizations on which to make a policy. Involvement of 
experiment station researchers in the evaluation of project pro* 
posals would perhaps lead to more productivity for both the re- 
searcher and the policy maker. 



In summary valua orientations play a central role in the 

-r 

adjustment of any individual to a new situation; however, the 
variability in the definition of the value orientation concept 
has hindered its use in developing action programs. The lack of 
consistent definition of the concept has impeded its quantification 
without which the concept is of little scientific use. The crude 
methods used in this analysis have shown that vslue orientations 
can be topped and that they do play a vital role in the adjustment 
process, but more extensive research is needed to develop accurate 
measures. The relationship between value orientations axid aspira- 
tions is virtually unexplored; furthermore, we know little about 
aspirations of adults. The use of the hierarchy of social objects 
was quite fruitful in this analysis but needs further study. The 
explicitness of the social objects used, as well as the number of 
objects ranked, needs further research. 

From the program developer's point of view, the findings of 
this analysis makes several suggestions for action. First, the 
researcher should be involved in the program from its inception 
developing means for evaluating the relocatees values. Since 
accurate screening methods based on value orientations have not 
been developed the program director could work with the potential 
relocatee in deciding whether he should move. Two major questions 
might be asked of th-": esponsible for a program: 
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1. Does the potential relocatee have enough information 
about the receiving community to compare with his 
present situation; 

2. Does the information that the potential relocatee 
has provide an accurate picture of the life he will 
lead in the receiving community. 

The respondent needs information about the structure of the 
receiving community, the structure of the company for which , he 
will work, the services available and the problems he might en- 
counter. All of this information is vital to the potential re- 
locatee in matching his value orientations ^ith the situation 
in the receiving community. 

The American Society is the most mobile society of the world, 
both socially and physically. If it is to remain among the lead- 
ers of social mobility we must concern ourselves with an efficient 
means of allocating and relocating manpower between different seg- 
ments of the economy. To be effective, manpower policy must con- 
sider the individuals involved in the execution of that policy. 
Any consideration of individuals must Invalue the basic values of 
that actor; therefore, the study of values and manpower is a topic 
for the future of both policy makers and researchers alike. 
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APPENDIX A 

Basic Characteristic of the Sample 

More than 91 percent of the sample were Mexican- c , but 

data relating to independent and dependent variables of this thesis 

were excluded for the few Anglo's in the sample. The mean age of 

the relocatees at the beginning of the program was 24.94 (see Table 

15) con^ared to a median age of 19.5 for the area of Texas being 

g 

sampled (United States Census, 1960a). Most of the relocatees 
(60 percent were married before they relocated, while only slightly 
over 2 percent of the sample were separated or divorced) (see Table 
16.) Slightly over 64 percent of the population in South Texas are 
married (United States Census, 1960a). 

Table 15. Age Groupings of Total Sample at the Time of Relocation 



Age Sample 
^ (N=165) 

1-20 12.12 

21-25 52.73 

26-30 20.61 

31-35 11.52 

36-40 3.03 

TOTAL 100.01 



While the census age range Joes not compare with that of the 
sample, we get some idea of the selectivity of this program by 
comparing the two groups. 
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Tab? - '\ larital Status of Total Sample and South Texas Males 
With Spanish Surnames 



Marital Status Sample South Texas Spanish 

(N=168) Males* (N=70,000) 



Single 31.5 34.3 

r'^^ Married 66.1 61.4 

Other 2.4 4.3 

TOTAL 100 100 



Males 14 years old and over with Spanish surnames for the four 
county sending area (United States Census, 1960b) 

A slightly greater proportion of the sample had no depend- 
ents with the distribution being skewed toward the categories of 
few dependents (see Table 17). This is conjunction with age 
indicates that the program involved many young families. A 
majority of the sample, however, had completed less than 12 years 
of public schooling (see Table 18). On the other hand, the median 
educational level for the sample was 10.6 years of school which 
is considerably higher than the 6.8 (United States Census, 1960a) 
median educational levels for males 25 and over of the four^county 
^iupply area. 



e 17. Number of Dependents for the Sample Population 



Number of Dependents Sample (169) 

J 25.44 

I 16.57 

* 18.93 

f 12.43 

^ 12.43 

5 or more 14.20 



TOTAL 



100 



Table 18. Years of School Completed for Sample Population and 
for South Texas Males with Spanish Surnames 



Years of School Sample South Texas Spanish 

Completed Males* (N=78,000) 

0 - 0 7. 28.4 

1-8 27.7 57.9 

9-11 28.9 5.3 

12-14 43.4 8.4 



TOTAL 100 



100 



* 

Males 25 years old and over with Spanish surnames for the four- 
county area being studied (United States Census, 1960b) 
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Relocatees had been employed in many diverse occupations on 
their last regular job contrary to popular notion. Only about 17 
percent of the respondents were employed in agriculturally oriented 
jobs which would lead us to suspect that only a small number of our 
sample were migrant farm workers (see Table 19) as can be seen the 
previous occupation distribution for the sample and the universe 
are quite different. This data may indicate that the characteris- 
tics of tfexican-Americans listed earlier may not be valid for our 
sample. Yet the data on the sample's last wage would indicate 
that most of the relocatees would be working-class people (see 
Table 20), 

Table 19. Last Regular Employment for Sample Population and 
for South Texas Males 



Occupation Sample South Texas Males* 

(N=169) (N=77,000) 



Professional and Managerial 


6.51 


17.2 


Clerical and Sales 


13.02 


9.1 


Service 


15.98 


4.8 


Farms » Fisheries and Forestry 


13.02 


27.0 


Processing 


4.14 


00.0 


Machine Trade 


5.92 


30.2 


Bench Work 


.59 


00.0 


Structural 


12.43 


00.0 


Miscellaneous 


28.40 


11.7 


TOTAL 


100.01 


100 



* — ' " — 

Employes males in the four county area studied (IFnited States 
Census, 1960a) 
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Furthermore, nearly all the sample had been unemployed at 
least one week during the year prior to their entering the program. 
In fact, many had been unemployed from 10 to 20 weeks during that 
period and some had been out of work the entire 52 weeks (see Table 
21). 



Table 20. Last Wage for Sample Population 



Wage 


Sample 




(N=169) 


$1.00 or less 


9.47 


$1.01 - 1.50 


42.01 


$1.51 - 2.00 


33.14 


$2.01 - 2.50 


9.46 


$2.50 or more 


5.92 


TOTAL^ 


100 


Table 21. Number of Weeks That Relocatees Held Been Unemployed 


During the Year 


Prior to Their Relocation 


Weeks Unemployed 


Sample 


0 


3.64 


1-9 


56.36 


10-19 


: 29.70 


20-29 


4.85 


30-39 


2.42 


40-52 


3.03 


TOTAL 


100 



100 



APPENDIX B 

Original Classification Scale 

The classification scale which was to be used originally 
resulted in some unusual distributions of data hindering analysis. 
The scale and distributions resulting from using this classifica- 
tion scheme are .presented below. As can be seen, use of this 
scheme results in most of the responses falling in the moderate 
category for both job sought and occupational aspirations (see 
Tables 22 and 23) . 



Goal Level 



High 



Moderate 



Low 



Occupation 



Professional , Technical , 
Kindred 
Glamour, Manager, Official, 
Farm Owner or Foreman 

Clerical, Sales, Skilled 
Workers 

Operative, Laborer, 
Domestic Service 



Figure 8. Goal Level Cat egories Used in the Analyst s of 
Occupational Orientations 




Table 22. Respondents by Level of Job Sought 



Level 


(N=40) 


High- 


2.5 7. 


Moderate 


57.5 


Low 


40.0 


TOTAL 


100.0 


Other 


(6) 


Table 23. Respondents by Level of Occupational Aspirations 


Level 


Respondents 




(N=34) 


High 


5.9 % 


Moderate 


91.2 


Low 


2.9 


TOTAL 


100.0 



Other (12) 
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APPENDIX C 

Excerpts From the Research Instrument 

The following indicators are presented exactly as they appear- 
ed in the questionnaires. 

Questions from the Screening Questionnaire administered by the 
Texas finployment Commission: 

2(b) What kind of work are you looking for? 

7(a) Which one statement best describes your housing ^ 

arrangements? 

Own home outright 
(free and clear) 



Buying home (paying mortgage) 

Renting or leasing home or 
apartment 

Rent free 



Questions from the one-month Follow-up Questionnaire administered 
by sociologists at Texas A6M University: 

15(b) If LTV were to build a plant in South Texas, which 
area of the state would you prefer to live 
(a) if the hourly pay were the same in both places: 

Grand Prairie 

South Texas 
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(b) if the hourly pay were 25C less in South Texas: 

Grand Prairie 

South Texas 

(c) if the hourly pay were 50c less in South Texas: 

Grand Prairie 

South Texas ^' 

(d) if the hourly pay were 75c less in South fexat^: 

Grand Prairie 

South Texas ^ ^ 

22 Do you plan to continue in any LTV training or other 
adult nigiht school courses? 

23 How much training and education would you like to have? 

41 If you could have your choice, what job would you most 
prefer to have? 

Question from the six month Follow-up Questionnaire administered 
by Sociologists at Texas ASM University: 

14(b) How frequently do you maintain contact with your 

friends and relatives back in South Texas? 

Letters 



Visiting 



Telephone 
Other 
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Question from the eighteen month Followup Questionnaire adminis- 
tered by sociologists at Texas A6M University: 

48 Of the items listed on the cards which item is most 

important to you, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 

and seventh: 

to get the job I want most; 

to get all the education I want; 

to raise a family; 

to earn as much money as I can; 

" to live in the kind of community I like best; 

^ to have. the kind of house, car, furniture, 

and other things like I want; 

to have lots of free time to do what I want? 
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